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comer by poison, when JEgeus, fortunately, recognised him by
the sword he bore, and preserved him from his impending
fate.

Medea was compelled to flee; but a new danger awaited the
hero from the fifty sons of Pallas, who had reckoned on suc-
ceeding their childless uncle ^geus. Theseus, however, slew
some in battle and expelled the rest.

He now undertook his greatest and most adventurous feat, in
order to free his country from its shameful tribute to Minos,
king of Crete, whose son, the youthful hero Androgeos, had
been treacherously murdered by the Athenians and Megareans.
Another account says that he was sent by .SSgeus against the
bull of Marathon, and thus slain. At any rate, Minos undertook
a war of revenge. He first marched against Megara, of which
]^"isus, the brother of .ZEgeus, was king. Minos conquered him
by means of his own daughter Scylla, who became enamoured of
Minos, and cut off from her father's head the purple lock on
which his life depended. After having taken Megara and slain
Nisus, Minos marched against Athens. Here he was equally
successful, and compelled the vanquished Athenians to expiate
the blood of his son by sending, every eight or (according to
the Greek method of reckoning) every nine years, seven youths
and seven maidens to be devoured by the Minotaur. This was
a monster, half man and half bull. Twice already had the
bloody tribute been sent, and the third fell just after Theseus'
arrival in Athens; he at once bravely offered to go among the allot-
ted victims. He was resolved to do battle with the Minotaur, and
to stake his life on the liberation of his country from the shame-
ful tribute. Under the guidance of Aphrodite he passed over
to Crete, and soon discovered the efficacy of her protection. The
goddess kindled a passionate love for the hero in the breast of
Ariadne, the daughter of Minos. Ariadne rendered him ever]?'
possible assistance in his undertaking, and especially presented